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If the student of antique lace con- 
fine his researches to works specially 
devoted to this industry, which from 
time immemorial has been so flourish- 
ing, he will voluntarily deprive himself 
of rich sources of information and ac- 
quaint himself with but a small portion 
of the records bequeathed to us by a 
past age. Doubtless, he will not neg- 
lect that precious and now rare col- 
lection in the French National Library, 
which contains models of antique 
Italian, German, and French lace, de- 
signed both for hand and machine 
manufacture; but, notwithstanding the 
scope of this collection, it furnishes 
patterns used only during the sixteenth 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The ensuing years being un- 
marked by any special work now 
known to us, it will be necessary to 
supply this unwritten history by a 
study of the works of the painters and 
engravers of the period, who paid strict 
attention to the most minute details of 
costume, and have thus indicated the 
different phases through which lace- 
work passed before attaining the degree 
of perfection which to-day character- 
izes its production. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries lace- 
work rose to the dignity of an absolute 



art, through the stimulus given by 
artists of merit, who designed patterns 
to be wrought by manufacturers of this 
article. 

The works of Thomas de Leu and 
Leonard Gaultier afford excellent ex- 
amples of lace-work in fashion toward 
the close of the sixteenth and during 
the early part of the seventeenth cent- 
ury. In the portraits of Catherine de 
Bourbon, Duchesse de Bar, of Louise 
de Lorraine, Princesse de Conde, of 
Marguerite de Valois, and Marie de 
Medicis, engraved by Thomas de Leu, 
are to be seen not only pretty 
models of collars and cuffs, but also 
patterns of rich embroidery on the 
dresses of these noble ladies, which 
cannot fail to interest the student of 
styles. Two large portraits of Eliza- 
beth of France, Queen of Spain, and 
her young brother Louis XIII. (1616), 
engraved by Leonard Gaultier, show 
an extremely minute drawing of the 
rich collars then worn by young mon- 
archs. The portrait of Henri d'Or- 
leans,. by the same artist, being some- 
what smaller, the tracery of the lace is 
consequently less distinct, but a hand 
accustomed to this work will not fail to 
follow the pattern. The same remark 
applies to another work by Leonard 
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MAXIMILIEN DE BETHUNE, DUC DE SULLY. 
FROM ENGRAVING BY PAUL DE LA HOUVE, AFTER DU BOYS. 
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Gaultier, which represents the Queen 
Regent and her wise government of 
the young king. In this picture Marie 
de Medicis is surrounded by her chil- 
dren and two maids of honor ; each 
figure is attired in court dress, and the 
artist has carefully delineated the lace, 
indispensable adjunct to all such cos- 
tumes. The collar worn by Marie de 
Medicis in her portrait taken by Jacques 
de Fornazeris in 1601 will interest the 
lace-student ; and although the pattern 
of the ruff worn by Sully in the print 
published in 16 14 by Paul de la Houve 
may not be remarkably clear, it affords 
an excellent study to those seeking in- 
struction in the work of the past. 

Engravers of portraits immediately 
following Thomas de Leu and Leonard 
Gaultier seem to have had less regard 
than their predecessors for the exact- 
ness with which they rendered details. 
Although the student of lace-work will 
find some material in the works of P. 
Daret and Michel Lasne, a study of the 
latter part of the century in which they 
lived will be found more profitable. 

Without being an artist of exalted 
merit, Abraham Bosse deserves a high 
place in the history .of art, from the 
fact that the plates engraved by him are 
an absolutely faithful representation of 
the manners and customs of his day ; 
he drew all that came beneath his ob- 
servation, and by the aid of a point, 
which he often plied with masterly 
skill, he succeeded in transferring to 
metal many charming scenes from every- 
day life. Whether he sought to com- 
mit to copper the story of the Prodigal 
Son, the tale of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, whether he represented the 
Elements, the Earth, or the Ages, he 
clothed thecharacters introduced into the 
work in the fashion of his time ; that is 



to say, in the style of Louis XIII. An ex- 
act idea of the manners and customs in 
favor in the middle of the seventeenth 
century is to be obtained only by a care- 
ful study of the works of Abraham 
Bosse ; these will not only furnish pre- 
cise information concerning the style 
of garments and manner of wearing 
them, the habits alike of seigneur, peas- 
ant, and artisan, but will also lead to 
an exact acquaintance with the designs 
of hangings and stuffs, embroideries and 
laces, as well as the structure of furni- 
ture and its arrangement in apartments. 
There is, perhaps, not one work of 
Abraham Bosse, portraying scenes in 
the reign of Louis XIII., which does not 
contain some design of collar, jabot, or 
cuff; and if the engraving is too small 
to clearly mark the pattern of the lace, 
there is always some suggestion of the 
style, which serves as a guide to the 
intelligent worker. At times, as in 
the picture "A Gentleman and his 
Lackey,' the engraving is so distinct, 
that reproduction of the pattern is a 
matter of great ease. The lace collar 
here represented is in good taste and of 
rare design. 

A fine collection, entitled "Courti- 
sanes," made during the seventeenth 
century, and belonging to the celebrated 
library of the Abbe Michel de Marolles, 
contains a large number of half-length 
portraits, the heads being partly realistic 
and partly ideal, which truthfully de- 
pict the styles of feminine toilette in the 
day of Louis XIII. The dimensions of 
these portraits exact a faithful reproduc- 
tion of their attire, and it is not difficult 
to supply the pattern of the collars, 
which serve as a finish or cover to the 
corsage, and of the cuffs, which encircle 
the wrists ; designs of ornaments in 
vogue during the reign of Louis XIII. 
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are also to be found in this, volume, 
which contains engravings by artists of 
all nationalities. Poland contributes 
the work of Falck, while Flanders offers 
that of de Geyn ; Daret, Humbert, Cou- 
vay, and Jerome David are also repre- 
sented. These engravings were, for 
the most part, published by the editor 



The ties, bands* and cuffs of the person- 
ages jwhose faces have been transferred 
to metal are so carefully drawn that the- 
pattern is as clear as if the article were 
present for inspection.. Robert Nan-- 
teuil, the most eminent, of all portrait 
engravers in the seventeenth century, 
paid close attention to the. minutest 




LACE COLLAR OF GASPARD, COUNT DE COLIGNY. 
FROM AN ENGRAVING BY WILLIAM DELFFT, AFTER MICHEL MIEREVELD. 



Le Blond, who himself occasionally did 
masterly work in this line; and who 
had the monopoly, of all engravings re- 
lating to manners and customs pub- 
lished in France during the middle of 
the seventeenth century. ' : 

Portraits by a long line of superior 
artists, offer excellent specimens of lace 
used during the reign of Louis XIV. 



detail of the toilette, and owing to the 
precision of his pencil, the student of 
the antique is furnished with absolutely 
reliable data. In representing Louis 
XIV., either in civil- or military dress, 
Nanteuil always ornamented the throat 
of this most powerful sovereign with a 
rich tie or band of lace. The works of 
Gerard Edelinck also furnish a number 
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of useful suggestions relative to lace- 
work, the most noticeable being a copy 
of an entire lace dress, worn by the 
infant James III. of England. The 
painting of Nic. de Largilliere, which 
served Edelinck as a model, was so 
scrupulously exact that the engraver 
transferred it to metal without making 
the slightest alteration ; and this plate, 
executed in 1692, remains a valuable 
contribution to the student of lace. 

While Robert Nanteuil and Gerard 
Edelinck never slighted the work to 
which they affixed their names, their 
imitators and successors were not so 
conscientious. Engraving worthy of 
mention was done, however, by P. 
Van Schuppen from portraits of Louis 
XIV. by the artist Lebrun and others. 
CorneilleVermeulen, whose fame as an 
artist is almost equal to that of his con- 
temporary Van Schuppen, engraved a 
number of portraits, in which extreme 
care was bestowed upon the costume, 
illustrating particularly well jabots and 
cuffs of fine lace. Nicolas Pitau made 
a practice of vaguely indicating what- 
ever did not seem to him absolutely 
indispensable, so that his work is of 
little value to the student of this art or 
industry. 

Antoine Masson, above all others, 
seems to have furnished works fruitful 
of information in this line : his engrav- 
ing, "The Disciples of Emmaus, "copied 
from Titian, has obtained world-wide 
fame. In this plate he has portrayed 
with rare skill and in minutest detail 
the pattern of the cloth, which covers 
the table around which Christ and the 
apostles are seated. A close inspection 
of this work establishes the fact that 
Masson is inferior as an engraver to 
Nanteuil and Edelinck. In picking out 
the design of ornamental bands andcufTs 



in copper, there is often a sameness in 
his manner of using his instrument, 
which imparts a heaviness to the out- 
lines : the lace in the portraits of An- 
dre Lenostre, after Carle Maratte, 
of Turenne, and Charles Colbert de 
Croissy lacks filminess ; that in the por- 
traits of Louis, Due de Vendome, and 
of the Marquis de Saint-Andre is much 
better, as Masson here employed 
methods which gave the required light- 
ness to those charming adjuncts of the 
toilette, which, in the seventeenth 
century, were even more highly es- 
teemed by men than by women. 

Pierre Simon did not work as con- 
scientiously as the above-mentioned 
artists ; careless to a certain degree in 
portraying the expression of his sub- 
jects, he was even more negligent with 
regard to their attire, so that his work 
offers but few suggestions. 

It would be vain to think that an art 
of such absorbing interest to the French 
during the seventeenth century failed 
to attract the attention of other nations. 
A mere glance at portraits engraved in 
Flanders and the low countries at this 
epoch will be found instructive con- 
cerning the foreign fashion of employ- 
ing lace. Men and women, alike, wore 
lace ruffs, collars, and cuffs, as well as 
long ties and cravats over the corsage, 
which were portrayed by engravers 
with a minuteness which alone at- 
tests the importance attached by the 
wearers to these articles of attire. 
The works of the painter Michel 
Miereveld and the engraver Guillaume 
Delfft merit an honorable place in 
the library of the lace-student ; there 
is scarcely a work painted or en- 
graved by these artists which does 
not illustrate some rare design. Jonas 
Suyderoef, who habitually copied the 
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LACE WORN BY ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 
FROM ENGRAVING BY LOUIS DE SIEGEN (1643). 



works of Frans Hals, bestowed great 
care upon the attire of the persons 
whose faces he transferred to metal. 
In the portrait of Queen Henrietta, of 
England, copied from Van Dyck, the 
entire corsage is covered with lace ; 
Claude Saumaise wears a large collar 
in the plate engraved by Suyderoef 
from the portrait by Van Negre. Amelie 
de Solms, Princess of Orange, whose 
beautiful and high-bred features were a 
favorite subject with the artists of her 



day, appears in Suyderoefs copy from 
Gerard Honthorst arrayed in a large 
lace collar. Twenty other portraits of 
like character could be mentioned as 
the work of the Dutch engraver, before 
whom posed most of the celebrities of 
his day. 

The numerous artists who did their 
part toward multiplying copies of An- 
toine Van Dyck's works, with few 
exceptions, exercise much less care 
than Dutch engravers, in reproducing 
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details of the toilette. It is for this 
reason that the works of Van Dyck 
are of but little value to lace industry. 
In addition to the portrait of Queen 
Henrietta mentioned above, the only 
works of this artist specially interesting 
to the lace-student are a portrait of 
Charles I., engraved by Lucas Vorster- 
man, and of Charles I. and Queen, 
engraved in 1634 by R. Van Voerst, 
portraits of Charles Louis, Count Pala- 



from contenting themselves with por- 
traying simple attire, they evinced a 
marked fondness for elegant and showy 
costumes. They no longer painted 
prelates in camel's hair, but in robes 
of state ; magistrates were depicted in 
their official robes ; people of position, 
such as bankers and artists, not entitled 
to a particular style of ceremonious 
dress, appeared in flowing mantles or 
with drapery artistically arranged to 




ROCHET OF BOSSUET. 
FROM; ENGRAVING BY P. J. BREVET, AFTER H. RIGAUD. 



tine of the Rhine, engraved by Wen- 
ceslas Hollar, . and of Ferdinand of 
Austria, Infant.- of Spain, engraved by 
P. Van Sompel. 

In the middle of the reign of Louis 
XIV. a complete transformation took 
place in the fashion of portrait painting. 
While in the early years of his reign 
artists paid slight attention to anything 
beyond facial expression , those who 
sprang up during the latter part of the 
reign of the great monarch accorded 
special care to matters of dress ; far 



suit the style of face. An examination 
of the rochets worn by priests, whose 
portraits have been handed down to us 
by, artists; of their time, will reveal rare 
patterns of lace of so fragile a fabric 
that, the original was doomed to early 
destruction. The portrait of Bossuet ; 
of Melchior, Cardinal of Polignac ; 
of Charles d'Orleans, Bishop of Cam- 
bria ; of. Claude de Saint Simon, Bishop 
of: Metz ; of Henri Oswald, Cardinal 
of A.uvergne, . by . Claude Drevet ; of 
CharlesGuillaumede Vintimille, Bishop 
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of Paris, — all engraved from portraits 
by Hyacinthe Rigaud, — and the por- 
trait of the Cardinal Colonna, engraved 
in 1754 by J. G. Wille, after Pompeo 
Battoni, all merit close study. 

H. Rigaud has excelled in depict- 
ing the lace sleeves of the Cardinal 
Fleury and the Cardinal Dubois. They 
merit special attention, as it is rare, 
at least in engravings, to find delicate 
work more finely executed. In the 



bonnet, noticeable on account of its 
peculiar form. J. Daulle has rendered 
this painting of Rigaud's in a spirited 
manner, and has thus given the unusual 
spectacle of a lace bonnet in engraved 
work. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, portrait-painters, who were not 
only numerous but talented, paid little 
attention to costumes, and engravers 
imitating them in that as in other re- 




ROCHET OF MELCHIOR, CARDINAL DE POLIGNAC. 
FROM ENGRAVING BY CHEREAU, AFTER H. RIGAUD. 



collection of engravings of the elder 
Drevet, there are rare lace designs to 
be found in the portraits of James 
Francis Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
of Louis, Marquis de Vrilliere. The 
portrait of James, Duke of Berwick, 
illustrates a magnificent lace tie.. . H. 
Rigaud has painted around the shoul- 
ders of Marie, Duchess de Nemours, 
a lace cape, which P. Drevet has repro- 
duced in copper with his accustomed 
fidelity, and on the head of Marguerite 
de Valois, Countess of Caylus, the 
same painter has placed a little lace 



spects, followed immediately in their 
footsteps. The natural result was that 
from that time to the present, rec- 
ords regarding lace became more and 
more rare. About the same date Nicolas 
de Larmessin and Jacques Chereau en- 
graved portraits of Marie Leczinska, 
from two paintings by Vanloo, which 
bear a marked resemblance to each 
other. These two artists, who under- 
took to reproduce the lace, which or- 
namented the corsage and sleeves of 
the queen, did not work with the same 
degree of fidelity : J. Chereau faithfully 
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MADEMOISELLE CLOTILDE DE FRANCE, 
FROM ENGRAVING BY BEAUVARLET. 
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followed the design of the painter ; 
while Nicolas de Larmessin carelessly 
rendered the traits, which Vanloo had 
doubtless distinctly marked on the 
canvas. 

The work of Balechou contributes 
two rochets worn by Jacques Gabriel 
Grillot, Abbe of Pontigny, and by 
Scipion Jerome Begon, Bishop of Toul. 
An engraving by Beauvarlet, from a 
painting by Drouais, in the Museum of 
the Louvre, depicts the child, Clothilde 
de France, playing with her brother, the 
Comte d'Artois. Her dress is profusely 
trimmed with lace, and Beauvarlet has 
traced the pattern with such precision 
that a practiced hand could, with the 
aid of this plate, reproduce the lace, the 
pattern of which would seem to indi- 
cate the work of a French artist of the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

Although Bervic was born in the 
eighteenth century, and did his princi- 
pal work before 1800, he is usually 
classed with artists of the nineteenth 
century by reason of the influence which 
he has exercised over engravers of our 
day. He impressed upon his contem- 
poraries the doctrine which always gov- 
erned him, of never deviating from the 
methods employed by the artists whose 
works he reproduced. In the superb 
portrait of Louis XVI. which he en- 
graved from Callet, as well as in the 
portrait of Gabriel Senac de Meilham, 
after J. S. Duplessis, Bervic has given 



the same finish to the lace that is notice- 
able in the originals. Boucher-Desnoy- 
ers, in the official portrait of Napoleon I. 
engraved from the painting by Gerard, 
gave particular attention to the adjuncts 
of the toilette ; and one of our contem- 
poraries, Luigi Calamatta, in executing 
his masterpiece, "The Vow of Louis 
XIII.," copied from Ingres, carefully en- 
graved the lace which rests on the 
ermine collar of the royal mantle, thus 
giving evidence of his attention to the 
smallest details. 

The source of engravings worthy to 
be consulted is inexhaustible. This 
article merely serves to indicate the 
mine of wealth which, up to the pres- 
ent time, has been but little explored. 
Excellent books on the art of lace-mak- 
ing have been written by Felix Aubry 
and Miss Bury. Palliser. Joseph Seguin, 
Allan S. Cole,~and Mme. G. Despierres 
have also published books on lace, con- 
taining, in addition to other interesting 
matter, patterns from the most valua- 
ble collections. Mr. Lefebure, who is 
most competent to speak with authority, 
has in preparation a complete history of 
embroidery and lace, in which he will 
illustrate the various transformations 
through which the manufacture of lace 
has passed from the sixteenth century 
to the present day. This book will 
be an exhaustive history of one of the 
most interesting branches of decora- 
tive art. 



